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the wayward youth, from the orphan who, left to fend for himself, might
grow up to a life of crime, and from the incompetents and irnprovidents
who would otherwise become beggars, if not worse.

Most of these agencies were initially voluntary organizations; in time
the more successful of them were generally incorporated into and main-
tained by the government. The early poorhouses, for example, were usu-
ally private philanthropic establishments; and although some remain so
to this day, most of the homes for the impoverished, the aged, the in-
competent, etc., are publicly supported. Schools for the children of
poor and disorganized families were initially charitable establishments,
often operated under religious auspices, that had as their objective the
provision of a moral upbringing for children who would otherwise have
been left to shift for themselves. The example set by these schools fostered
the rise of the movement for public provision of free education, a move-
ment that was predicated on the belief that personal irresponsibility and
even crime were largely a consequence of inadequate family training.
It was even claimed by some of the American advocates of a public-
school system that the schools would pay for themselves by making jails
unnecessary.

Changing definitions of what constitutes a criminal act, the unsolved
problems of urbanization, cultural conflicts of various sorts, and the
growing irresponsibility of the family unit have resulted in a steady in-
crease in the incidence of crime over the past hundred years and a great
variety of attempts to protect society at large from criminals.1 Ancient
crime-control techniques have been enlarged and refined to the end that
there are bigger and better police forces, more criminal courts, and larger
and more escape-proof penal institutions. At the same time some dis-
tinctly new devices, intended to prevent rather than to control crime,
have evolved. These agencies are attempts to do on a public basis what
the family is no longer capable of doing; the juvenile court, for example,
is supposed to serve as a sort of public foster father to the boy or girl
who has started on the way to a life of crime but has not yet become
habituated to it. A variety of private and quasi-private agencies, such as
the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, summer camps for the underprivileged,
supervised playgrounds, etc., have evolved with the same objective. Al-

lThe study of crime, its causes and treatment, has been one of the major con-
cerns of sociologists. The following are representative of the sociological concern
with and understanding of the phenomenon of crime: J. L. Gillin, Criniinolgy and
Pe?iology (3d ed., Appleton-Centuiy, New York, 1945); C. R. Shaw, ct al., Brothers
in Crime (University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1938); E. II. Sutherland, Principles
of Criminology (3cl ed., Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1939); D. R. Taft, Criminology
(Macrnillan, New York, 1942); A. E, Wood and J. B. Waitc, Crmie and Its Treat-
ment: Social and Legal Aspects of Criminology (American Book, New York, 1941);
and A. L. Wood, "Social Organization and Crime in Small Wisconsin Communities"
(Amer. Social. Rev., voL 7, pp. 40-46, 1942).